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For Friends’ Intelligencer. phia, in the year 1837, and continued a mem- »@* 
SARAH G. RICH. ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting until her* 


Several years have elapsed since the decease death on the 17th of 8th ae 1898. } 
of Sarah G. Rich, who was endeared by many The cheerfulness and patience with which 
virtues toa large circle of friends, and whose this dear friend endured extreme sufferings 
long continued sufferings rendered her a subject | through a period of thirteen years, during which 
of interest even to the stranger. We desire to | time she was confined to the bed, were very re- 
cherish the memory of her Christian example, | markable, and the unabated interest she retained 
so that if similar afflictions beful us, we may be | in everything pertaining to good that was tran- 
incited to seek the same strong arm of power by | Sp!"ing, manifested a triumph over pain and 
which she was upheld, and if exempt from such | disease seldom witnessed. The nature of her 


trials and sufferings we may remember whence 
the blessings, and endeavor so to number our 
days as to apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Sarah Rich was the daughter of Benjamin 
and Sarah Rich, members of the Society of 
Friends, and was born at Ellicott’s Mills, Mary- 
land, 4th month 6th, 1801. 

After the death of her father, which occurred 
while she was very young, her mother, a relig- 
iously concerned woman, removed with the 
family to Bucks Co., Pa. 

She was afflicted from her childhood, but was 
generally able to attend actively to business un- 
til her last sickness. Her youth was preserved 
in comparative innocence, but her mind becom- 
ing seriously impressed, about the twentieth 
year of her age, she was led into greater simpli- 
city of dress and deportment. 

Partly from business considerations, but prin- 
cipally it was thought, from a desire to enjoy 
the Society of Friends, she went to Philadel- 


disease permitted little change of position, and 
each year, as it departed, left her still prostrate 
(on her back. Though her pain was often of the 
most excruciating character, and she was unable 
to relieve her weariness by turning on either 
side, yet there were no complaints intruded up- 
on the ears of her visitors, who were ever wel- 
comed with a smile, and the purity of her spirit 
was so sensibly to be felt, that it was truly a 
privilege to sit by her bedside. 
| Ina letter to her relatives, she says, “ Every 
season finds me less able to bear such excessive 
heat as we have had many days of this summer, 
and my nights are more and more wearisome. 
| With Job, I may say truly, ‘My bones are 
pierced in me in the night season, and my sinews 
take no rest’—for often, often do I feel when 
awakened from disturbed sleep by the intensity 
of the pain in the lower part of the spine and 
hips, as if sleep was an aggravation of my dis- 
tresz, instead of a refreshment. In truth, I of- 




















































































































82 FRIENDS’ 
ten dread to fall asleep, and do not until nature 
is exhausted ; at the same time, I desire to be 
preserved from murmuring, and to be ever 
ready to ascribe thanksgiving unto Him, who 
having mercifully been with me in six trials, 1 
trust will.not forsake me in the seventh.” 
A few years later, to the same friends, she 
writes, “Words could not express the joy my 
heart would know, had the time of my release 


* . arrived, and yet I hope I am mostly in that 


state wherein I can say—Grant me but patience 
to endure, give me but the incomes of thy spirit, 
strengthen me with a portion of that heavenly 
resignation, which enabled Him who has trodden 
the path of affliction before us to say, ‘If this 
cup may not pass from me, not my will, but 
Thine be done.’ So do I desire to feel, and 
with heart-felt thanks may say to my humbling 
admiration, this has been my state, enabling my 
soul to magnify the goodness of that Love, 
which surely will not afflict beyond what strength 
will be granted to bear, and by which the afflict- 
ed again and again raise their Ebenezer, say- 
ing ‘ Hitherto the Lord hath helped.’ 

“Think not that I am not at times ready to re- 
bel, and say, Why must I suffer, as few can 
have any conception of? Such feelings as these 
would oft get the mastery, did not that mercy 
which suffereth long, make bare the arm that is 
ever underneath, with the language ‘look unto 
me and be ye saved.’ 


‘He who knows how my soul shrinks from every- 
thing that has not the stamp of the most High 
upon it, will, I doubt not, in the plenitude of 
his mercy, be pleased to blot out the errors and 


infirmities of the flesh. When His righteous 
judgment shall be pleased to say, ‘it is enough,’ 
then in love will he look beyond these, into the 
deep recesses of the heart, and see that to love 
and serve Him was my only joy. Yea, I believe, 
His answer will be, ‘She hath done what she 
could, and thus no handwriting on the wall 
shall remain against me. What a stimulus to 
abide forever in His presence, and thus be 
ready at any watch of the day to receive the 
summons, ‘ The master is come and calleth for 
thee.’ Oh, my dearest friends, in his courts do 
I trust we shall meet, al/, al/, and no partings 
will there await us. This is a delightful theme 
to dwell upon, especially to one, who is so pain- 
fully separated from loved ones, while passing 
through this scene of trials.” 

The sweetness and benignity, which beamed 
from her countenance, spoke not of the conflicts, 
either mental or physical, through which she 
was passing, so that it might be truly said 
of her, that when she fasted, she obeyed the 
injunction, to “wash and anoint” that she 
“might not appear unto men to fast.” 

When at all able, her time was mostly em- 
ployedin knitting various little articles for sale, 
thus endeavoring to use profitably the feeble 
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powers left her, which her friends felt were of- 
ten too severely taxed through the fear, as she 
herself expressed it, of being a “ cumberer of the 
earth.” ; 

Through the long period of her confinement 
her sufferings were mitigated by the kindness of 
the relatives with whom she had a home, and 
the devoted attentions of a sister, blessings 
which she appeared fully to appreciate, and to 
which she often alluded. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF S. G. R. 


2nd month, 17th, 1847.—It has often sug- 
gested itself to my mind to pen my thoughts as 
they arise, but I have heretofore not done it, 
from a fear of doing anything which might ap- 
pear as a display of feeling, well knowing how 
much need I have to keepalive humility. Last 
night was one of almost entire wakefulness, 
during part of which my mind was so impressed 
with the love and goodness of the heavenly 
Father that an evidence was furnished, that 
though the body may be enduring unceasing 
pain, yet the soul can calmly repose its trust in 
His power, which is so sweetly sustaining under 
every affliction. 

Itis now two years since my physical suffering 
has been such as to make me an entire invalid; 
and although some of my friends, have been 
sanguine of my recovery, the contrary has been 
my settled opinion for many months past, be- 
lieving my disease an incurable one—but not 
until within the last three weeks has the assur- 
ance been so unequivocal of the progress of an 
internal affection, the nature of which has been 
heretofore hidden. As I have before said, my 
mind was impressed with the belief that my 
disease was incurable, yet the late developement 
has caused me to look upon my time as perhaps 
short, and my desire has been that I may not lull 
my feelings into a false security ; but a fear is upon 
me for I am amazed at the calmness, with which 
I can contemplate putting off this mortal for im- 
mortality; and why is itso? This question is 
almost constantly with me, for I am keenly sen- 
sible that my life has been one of frailty and 
ofttimes of error, but one unspeakable couletien 
to my mind at this time is, that although many 
have been my frailties, yet they have ever been 
attended by the reprovts of that quick Witness, 
which if not stifled reproves for sin; for which 
great blessing my spirit has often praised the 
God of love. 

Last night in an especial manner, though the 
poor body was suffering greatly, my mind was 
humbled under the evidence of the Father’s 
love, that gives the assurance of our sins going 
beforehand to judgment. Still there is the con- 
stant need of maintaining the “watch.” Oh 
Lord, increase this feeling! Cause me ever to 
feel that I am no longer safe than while I dwell 
with thy spirit! 











23d.—Days have passed since writing the 
above, although in the time I have known 
more of suffering than abounding, yet I desire 
in all things to learn obedience, for I feel it to 
be a lesson [ much need. 

4th mo. 17th—The present excited feelings 
upon the “ success of our arms,’”’* as it is con- 
sidered, and the intended manifestation of it by 
the proposed illumination of our city, is a sub- 
ject which has clothed my mind with much suf- 
fering. How can we put in comparison the ac- 
quisition of a few acres of land with the thous- 
ands of lives that have been sacrificed in the 
attainment. Qh! the mind sickens when it 
contemplates a professed Christian people being 
thus deluded by a false glare of honor, instead 
of seeking practically to carry ott the precepts 
and example of Jesus, none of which, perhaps, 
was more forcibly enforced than that against wars 
and fightings, and returning evil forevil. How 
prompt was he to stretch forth his hand to heal 
the ear of the servant of the high priest ;—there 
was no exultation in seeing his enemy thus 
mangled. Mark the rebuke, “Put up thy 
sword, for they who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” But we glory in the thous- 
ands slain, when the conquest is on our side. 
Yet ‘ thank heaven that we are not as other men.’ 
We believe in the Scriptures, in Christ as the 
saviour of mankind. Oh inconsistency how 
great! Would that we did klieve in Christ, 
what a different aspect of things would then be 
presented. 

Sth mo. 15th.—This morning parted with my 
niece, most likely fur the last time. Solema tru- 
ly was the feeling ; but of how small moment are 
these trials, for we are all passing away, and that 
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to look unto. That while at seasons a sense of 
our frailities almost overpowers us, and we are 
ready to say, vain is the effort to maintain the 
watch as we fain would, He looks on with com- 
passion, and is touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities and remembers man is dust, and the 
sincere breathing of a contrite heart He will 
ever regard. Therefore, my soul, look unto 
Him with trust and confidence, believing that 
for the sighing of the needy, He will ever arise. 

I sometimes think we make too much of a 
mystery of a life of piety and devotion. It is 
comprised in a few words—Love the Lord with 
our whole heart, and our neighbor as ourselves, 
—why make difficult what ought to be so easy 
and simple ? 

16th.—Yesterday the waves and billows so 
encompassed me that for a time it seemed as if 
the anchor was lost, but praised be the name of 
the Bishop of souls, I have been made to ex- 
perience the truth of the assertion, that sorrow 
should last for a night, but joy should spring 
up in the morning. After a night of tossing 
and distress, I awoke this morning from a short 
slumber, with a language distinctly heard by 
the spiritual ear, “ Trust in the Lord Jehovah, 
in whom is everlasting strength.” May the 
impression be revived from time to time and be 
as a beacon to guide my barque into the haven 
of safety. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
From the Christian Register. 
CONSIDER YOUR STANDPOINT. 


ought to teach us one im- 


The a 
ich we are very slow to learn, 


portant lessen, w 


one is takea a short time before another is in! and that is, that most of our views of things in- 


the course of nature; then why should we be 
grieved? Last evening, as a dear friend was 
sitting beside me, much overcome with sympathy 


| tellectual and moral are imperfect and one-sided, 


for want of a double point of vision. 
This, as everybody knows, is the peculiarity 


for me, my feeling was, why should it discom- | of the stereoscope, that by its means, two pic- 
pose any one to see me thus wearing away; for . tures taken from slightly different positions, pro- 
to myself: it is of very little moment; “neither | duce one perfect and complete whole. 


count I my life dear unto me, so that I may 


finish my course with joy.”’ She had encourage- 


ment for me, though she said she had not lan- 
guage to express her feelings, which were com- 


forting and precious, that though [ might feel 


tried as to an hair’s breadth, yet He who had 


been with me in six troubles would not forsake 


in the seventh if there was a trasting in Him, 
&e. Qh, saith my soul, miy not my friends be 


deceived in my state, fur many have expressed 
My aspirations 
arise far oftener than the morninz to know the 
true state of my soul, and though I have at 
times to feel that I possess the treasure in an 


comfort in sitting beside me. 


The standpoint of most men is, necessarily, 
their calling in life. If that be of a sort which 
narrows, or-is of an absorbing character, the 
majority of his views of matters outside his 
own province will be distorted and untruthful. 
If it be of'a nature which liberalizes, requiring or 
admitting travel, bringing him into contact with 

|a great variety of men, compelling incursions 
_into divers and diverse realms of investigation, 
his views and opinions are much more likely to 
be sound, even though his level be m ich lower 
than the observer from a single outlook. 

He who is great in science, or medicine, or 
mechanics, or metaphysics, or theology, or money- 


earthen vessel, yet great is the satisfaction some- | making, is likely to be of small authority in most 
times witnessed, in that we have a kind Father other things, just in proportion as he is great in. 





*The war in Mexico. 


those,—unless he possess brain and time enough 
to employ in broadening his seope, by non-pro- 
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fessional study and labor, and wise humility 
enough so to employ them. 

It is forgetfulness or contempt of this slightly 
unpalatable fact, which begets so much idle dis- 
cussion, unsound speculations, and diametri- 
cally opposite (and equally erroneous, opinions 
among men of equal culture, learning and intel- 
ligence,—equal, that is, in degree, but differing 
in direction. 

Nor is this the worst of it. Whenaman has 
acquired any considerable eminence, he is very 
apt to forget how he got there, and also the 
mental and moral constitution of the beings on 
a level. Consequently, whether he essay to 
help others to his level, or to make them happy 
and comfortable where they are, he works at a 
great disadvantage. Many elaborate and well 
matured plans utterly fail because their promul- 
gators forget the manner of men by whom the 
plans are to be practically tested. 

It is idle to prescribe a system of hygiene,— 
though never so faultless,—to a sick man. He 
wants medicine, curatives : restore him to health 
first, then you may impose rules for preserving 
his health. But the want of stereoscopic vision 
is felt less by what is done, than by what is ne- 
glected. 

St. Paul understood the principle, as you may 
see by reading the latter part of the ninth 
chapter of first Corinthians. 

Many a good enterprise fails from want of the 
co-operation of those who stand aloof, because, 
from the exclusiveness of their vision, they can- 
not see the necessity; or, because that is not 
their way of working,—which is much worse, 
because that involves the conclusion that “ their 
way” is more clear than the coveted end. 

Hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Don’t dogmatize, except, perhaps, in your own 
narrow sphere of thought and knowledge. Don’t 
even “make up your mind” by one single 
glance from your solitary loop-hole. 

Don’t dismiss without examination a well- 
compacted opinion, because it differs in toto 
from yours. Don’t forget that what is trite to 
you, may be new to others, and communicate ; 
also, that what is new to you may be trite to 
others, and be reticent. 

Don’t make your wants the exact measure of 
other people’s needs, and so frown down a 
scheme as idle and useless because you feel no 
demand for it, or could derive no help from it. 
Try to consider all matters stereoscopically. 

silane 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WM. THOMPSON. 











(Concluded from page 67.) 


For a considerable time, during the early part 
of the year 1816, he felt considerable bodily 
weakness; and in the summer, several symptoms 


appeared which induced a fear that he would 
fall a victim to consumption; he had a bad 


cough, and a pain in his side, with other attend- 
ants of that disease. He however continued to 
attend the school for some time, under great 
weakness and difficulty; but in the early part of 
the 8th month, increasing bodily indisposition 
compelled him to relinquish it. This was a‘se- 
vere trial to him, and he did it with great reluc- 
tance ; but he earnestly sought for resignation, 
and in many of his letters, written about that 
time, he mentions the circumstance with much 
Christian meekness. 


“Te J. A. 
“ Penketh, 9th mo. 1st, 1816. 
‘“‘ How am I lost in a contemplation of what 


the Lord hath done for me, in awakening me 
for some time back to a greater concern for His 


truth! and now that sickness hath come, and 
my prospect of eternity grows nearer, I bless 
the Lord, it also grows brighter. All my desire 
is after holiness, and a mind formed from the 
model of the blessed Jesus. Oh! for the meek- 
ness, the resignation, the love which character- 
ized his living and dying moments! But I feel 
a fear, lest in disclosing thus much of my mind, 
I may speak improperly, and exalt the fleshly, 
selfish part: for every spiritual benefit received 
our language ought to be, ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, 
but unto thee, be the praise.’ 


Notwithstanding the desire 1 have to possess 
the most precious of all treasures, yet I find 
many obstacles in the way, arising principally 
from the hardness and insensibility of my own 
heart. I sometimes feel myself a poor creature, 
but at such low seasons, I have frequently been 
favored with a renewed manifestation of love, 
anda comfortable assurance, that the Lord would 
still extend his fatherly care over me. Some 
little have I known of the purging and fanning 
mentioned by John the Baptist ; but much, very 
muvh remains tebe done. Q, it isa great thing 
to be made meet for an inheritance with the 
saints in light! Great as sucha preparation may 
seem, I anxiously long it may be the object of 
my desires, wishes, and endeavors; so that if 
it should please the Lord to restore me to health, 
I may have benefited by his chastisement; and 
if not, a blessed eternity opens to my view. 


“‘ T have many visitors, kind and obliging to 
the utmost, but how few speak to me in a man- 
ner that sympathizes with the state of my mind, 
how few speak of my Beloved, or seem to have 
their minds resting under the shadow of his pavi- 
lion. I have been a little grieved at this; but 
the Lord hath shown me, that He alone is suft- 
cient, and that I might be led to lean on an arm 
of flesh. Two dear friends from America called 
to see me; they spoke in much sweetness, and I 
may say, told me the secret of my heart. The 


praise. Qh, that we may both be finally con- 





language of my soul, as I now write, is that of 


o— atte haw et af 
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and whose gates are praise! 
ce To diets cum 
“ Penketh, 10th mo. 8th, 1816. 


“Tt is a small matter to possess an historical 
knowledge of truth, and to wear the cloak of pro- 
fession in common with others; but to make a 
solemn dedication of allthe mind’s powers ; to be 
wholly devoted to the advancement and prospe- 
rity of truth, requires for its support, a heart fill- 
ed with humility, and the united aid of faith, 
prayer, and the most diligent watchfulness. 
A few there are who walk thus, having their 
conversations in heaven, and with these my 
humble desire is to sojourn whilst on earth, in 
the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. 

es 


we 








































“ To J. H. W. 


‘¢**** Minds which have simply one object in 
view, viz. an advancement in knowledge and vir- 
tue, soon approximate towards each other, and 
from the slightest interviews, the thost lasting 
unions have been formed. Something of this L 
experienced in the profound respect and sincere 
affection which thy short stay at Penketh in- 
spired. 

“ But whilst I contemplated those superior ta- 
lents which the gift of Providence and thy own 
industry have furnished thee with, I felt a tender 
solicitude, that they might be preserved pure and 
untainted, fit for the service of the Great Head 
of the Church. Excuse me for making such 
early mention of my anxiety on this head ; it is 
what I often wish for myself, and particularly 
for those, who, to the advantages of a good educa- 
tion, add the possession of superior natural en- 
dow ments. 

‘“‘ My health has suffered much since I saw 
thee; I have been confined from school more 
than ten weeks, and I fear there is as yet very 
little prospect of a speedy amendment. Though 
it has been a deep trial, yet I think it has afford- 
ed me improvement in the best of things. I have 
been induced to greater watchfulness, and to 
amore diligent examination of my own heart; 
and though a peaceful confidence has been often 
(through mercy) granted me, yet I have daily 
to mourn over my slowness, coldness, and negli- 
gence. 72 




























“To G.C. 
“¢ Penketh, 11th mo. 1st, 1816. 
_“T believe that the diversity of gifts, men- 
tioned in Ist Corinthians, would be more fully 
displayed in many individuals, were they to en- 
deavor after that preparation of heart which the 
Lord requires. 
“T have no doubt but the cordial reception 
which the Monthly Meeting was pleased to give 
to my request, would afford thee satisfaction. 








ducted to that city, whose walls are salvation, | J. B. and W. F. had a solid opportunity at my 


house the day but one before the meeting ; and 
two days after it, I. and 8S. H. called to inform 
me of the result. 
least interesting part of the concern; our minds, 
I believe, were drawn together in much love, 
and many sound cautions and good advice were 
imparted. 
I may walk worthy of my high calling, and by a 
life of purity and love bring no stain on truth and 
its professors. 
Christ in the way of regeneration, and to take 
up my cross in good earnest, forgetting the things 
that are behind, and pressing forward to the 
mark of the prize of our high calling, in Christ 
Jesus ! ’ 








from love and true charity. 
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This was by no means the 


My anxiety now ought to be, that 


May I be enabled to follow 


W.% 


“To R. O. 
“11 mo. 12th, 1816. 
“T often feel comforted that I have at length 


become united, (I trust) both in name and spirit, 
to that people, who practise the doctrine of the 
cross; yet I am sensible that there are defec- 
tions existing; and for the few individuals of 


meeting I have been under some exercise 


of late, but 1 am also favored with a right view 
of whence our strength cometh, and that though 
all men should forsake the Lord, yet His truth, 
and the excellency of it, would remain the same. 


w= 


“To G. C. 
“ Penketh, 11mo. 23d, 1816. 


“T have much time for serious reflection, 


and hope I may improve so valuable an oppor- 


tunity of increasing in heavenly wisdom. [ 


have had clearer views of late of the causes of de- 
viation and slackness in some, so much so that L 


have detected a spirit of censoriousness at work 
in my mind, which, if hearkened to, would lead 
Humility begins 
with correcting errors at home, and exhibits as 
much tenderness towards offenders as is consist- 
ent with truth. Notwithstanding, there is a 
state of irreligion prevalent with some minds, 
which cannot but excite sorrow at times, in the 
hearts of those who have taken up their cross, 
and are following their Divine Master in the path 
of regeneration. Wz 


His illness was long and often painful: his 
decline was gradual, the consumptive symptoms 
continued to increase; and at the approach of 
winter, they became still more distressing, and 
difficult to bear ; and left the termination scarce- 
ly any longer doubtful. 

He had throughout the benefit of the profes- 
sional advice of the medical friend who has been 
mentioned before ; and though the progress of 
the disease could not be arrested, yet every mea- 
sure was adopted that might tend to its amelio- 
ration. 

The writer of this sketch saw him, for the 
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last time, a few weeks after he had given up the 
school ; he was then much enfeebled in body, 
but in an excellent frame of mind, manifesting 
great patience and resignation. He expressed 
his gratitude to the Almighty for His past favors, 
and said, “I do not feel anxious about outward 
support, seeing that I am inwardly so helped 
and strengthened.” 

He was preserved in this resigned and serene 
state of mind through the whole of the deep 
trial, and submitted without repining to every 
thing allotted him to bear. This disposition is 
thus described by one who attended upon him 
in his illness with affectionate care. ‘‘ Never 
shall I forget the inexpressible sweetness of his 
mind, when in the deepest affliction; there was 
such a resignedness and peace about him, it was 
a comfort to be near him; always satisfied, 
never murmuring: it was a peace which was to 
be felt; the peace of God. He was a pattern 
of patience. For more than a year before he 
died, I had noticed a particular solemnity and 
humility of mind about him.” “ Many times, 
when got down stairs with much difficulty, he 
would burst into tears, and say, ‘It is worth 
suffering anything to enjoy the peace of mind 
which I feel.’ ” 

During the early part of his confinement, he 
conversed much with those who called to see 
him, and continued to read a good deal: but 
subsequently, he endeavored after stillness, and 
inward retirement, in which he found an in- 
crease of spiritual strength ; and desisted from 
reading nearly all books but the Holy Scriptures, 
regarding most others as “strange things ;” his 
communications too became less frequent, gene- 
rally consisting of short texts of Scripture indi- 
cative of great thankfulness and peace. To a 
friend who visited him, he spoke of the great 
love manifested by the Redeemer to the poor of 


this world, and said, “I have been lost in love ! 


and wonder, as I have been considering this 
morning, that such great and high reward is 
reserved for them, to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Frequently when his pain remitted a little, he 
seemed to be absorbed in divine contemplation 
and waiting upon God. These seasons were 
many times attended with tears: and upon his 
sister’s observing that he fretted himself, he an- 
swered, “ Oh no: it is to me unspeakable joy.” 
As his malady increased, and his body became 
more enfeebled, the powers of his mind seemed 
to acquire strength, and to shine brighter and 
brighter as he approached the termination of life. 
A few days before his death, he calmly looked 
up to a friend who was with him, and said, “I 


have had three such days ! oh, such days of un- | 
utterable blessedness, as I have never before | 


conceived: possible in this state of existence.” 
Thus was he like one who has his lamp burning, 
waiting for the coming of the bridegroom, 


Towards the end of the first month, 1817, he 
was confined to his bed, and his breathing be- 
came increasingly difficult. His faculties, how- 
ever, remained unimpaired ; and he frequently 
spoke of the comfortable state of mind with 
which he had been blessed during this long and 
affiicting trial, and of the great thankfulness 
which he felt, that best help had been afforded 
throughout. On the morning of the 9th of the 
2d month, he seemed to have a presentiment 
that his dissolution was very near, and said to 
his sister, “ A trying time is coming: pray for 
me: thou must endeavor to pray for me!” 
About an hour after this, he peacefully depart- 
ed: being a few days more than twenty-three 
years of age. 

It is presumed that the character and senti- 
ments of this extraordinary young man have 
already been pretty fully developed; yet it may 
not be improper to conclude this account of him 


‘by a few further remarks. 


He was of a truly innocent andamiable dispo- 
sition, mild and gentle in his manners, and ever 
unassuming. He always evinced a propriety of 
behaviour which had for its basis, the real source 
of all true politeness, a constant endeavor to do 
unto others as he would that others should do 
unto him. 


He was frank and candid in his speech ; his 
conversational powers were very great; and he 
expressed his sentiments with much fluency, 
generally having some pertinent remark to offer 
on most topics of discourse; this he did with 
great sweetness of manner, and always showed 
much deference to the opinions of those with 
whom he conversed. In select society where he 
felt greater freedom, his conversation assumed a 
more serious cast, and sometimes turned upon 
the state of his own religious feelings ; then, 
like a scribe well instructed in the affairs of the 
kingdom, he brought forth from his treasury 
things new and old. 

He possessed a retentive memory: his mind 
was of that vigorous cast, which generally ac- 
complishes whatever it undertakes; and he 
seemed almost intuitively, to arrive at conclu- 
sions, which in most men would have required 
considerable reflection. This enabled him to 
form just opinions on many subjects, and com- 
pensated in degree for want of experience, giving 
him something of the wisdom of age, whilst 
possessing the elasticity of youth. 

His attainments in various branches of know- 
ledge, and his great love of reading, have been 
already noticed ; but, whilst he held in high 
estimation the pleasure arising from literary pur- 
suits, and partook largely of that pleasure, it 
was still his constant care to keep that enjoy- 
ment and those pursuits in their proper places, 
ever making them subservient to the higher and 
more important claims of religion ; hereby afford- 


jing a proof that a well-regulated literary taste is 
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not incompatible with the profession and practice 
of true Christianity. 

Christian patience, humility, and faith, were 
always conspicuous parts of his character, and 
he endeavored to live near to, and abide under 
the spring of good in his soul. These virtues 
were particularly exemplified on two occasions : 
once when he was obliged to relinquish his 
school, his only sourcé of income, yet he express- 
ed that he felt noanxiety respecting outward sup- 
port; his trust was in Him who has promised 
never to leave nor forsake his humble dependent 
children ; the fulfilment of this he was favored 
to witness, (even in the outward sense,) by hav- 
ing his every want supplied. In early life also, 
when he endured with meekness and humble for- 
titude, the scoffs and scorn of those into whose 
company he was brought by his employment. 

Should these pages fall into the hands of any 
who were fellow-laborers with him at that time, 
let them view his walk through life; let them 
consider his piety and virtue; and they will be 
constrained to acknoweldge that Ais was the true 
wisdom; that he preferred, and sought, and 
found, that knowledge which maketh wise unto 
salvation. And above all, let them contemplate 
and derive instruction from his peaceful close; 
when, as he approached the confines of that 
“eity which hath foundations,” his heart was 


filled with hope, and his tongue employed in 
praise, even the beginning of a song, of which 
the melody is unlimited and the duration eternal, 
“The Lord is my strength and song, and is be- 
come my salvation.” 


————e 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


Whilst engaged in taking a copy of the pre- 
ceding journal, L have been induced to examine 
the manuscripts left by the late George Ellicott, 
of Ellicott’s Mills, the companion in this em- 
bassy of the author of the narrative, to discover 
if [could findamongst them any matter concern- 
ing the Indians, and of the care manifested by 
the Kriends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting on 
their behalf. In the course of this investigation 
a variety of material on the subjects mentioned 
has presented, from which I have gleaned some 
fragments, which, as they promise to be iuter- 
esting to the readers of the present day, are 
herewith presented. 

The first extracts are from the unpublished 
account of a journey to Upper Sandusky, in 1799, 
performed by some of the members of the In- 
dian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and written by George Ellicott. He appears 
to have considered that any narrative of the 
kind should be preceded by information con- 
cerning the Indians, as they were in former 
years; and had therefore prepared a preface to 
this work, compiled from the writings of Jeffer- 
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son, and other authorities, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: ¥. 
“When the first effectual settlement was 
made in Virginia,* which was in the year 1607, 
the country from the sea coast to the mountains, 
and from the Potomac to the most southern 
waters of James river, was occupied by upwards 
of forty different tribes of Indians. Of these, 
the Powhatans, the Mannahoars, and Mo- 
nacans, were the most powerful. Those between 
the falls of the rivers and the mountains were 
divided into two confederacies ; the tribes in- 
habiting the head waters of the Potomae and 
Rappahannock being attached to the Manna- 
hoars, and those on the upper part of James 
river to the Monacans. But the Monacans and 
their friends were in amity with the Mannahoars 
and their friends, and waged joint and perpetual 
war against the Powhatans. We are told that 
the Powhatans, Mannahoars, and Monacans, 
spoke languages so radically different, that in- 
terpreters were necessary when they transacted 
business. Hence we may conjecture that this 
was not the case between all the tribes, and prob- 
ably that each spoke the language of the nation 
to which it was attached, which is known to 
have been the case in many particular instances. 
Very possibly there may have been anciently 
three different stocks, each of which multiplying 
in a long course of time, had separated into so 
mapy little societies. This practice results from 
the circumstance of their never having submitted 
themselves to any laws, any coercive power, or 
any shadow of government. Their only con- 
trasts are their manners, and that moral sense of 
right and wrong which, like the sense of tasting 
and feeling in every man, makes a part of his 
nature. An offence against these is punished 
by contempt, by exclusion from society, or, where 
the case is serious, as that of murder, by the in- 
dividuals whom it concerns. Imperfect as this spe- 
cies of coercion may seem, crimes are very rare 
amongst them, insomuch that were it made a ques- 
tion whether no law, asamong the native Ameri- 
cans, or too much law, asamong the civilized Euro- 
peans, submits men to the greatest evil ; one who 
has seen both conditions of existence would pro- 
nounce it to be the last, and that the sheep are 
happier of themselves, than under the care of 
wolves. It will be said that great societies can- 
not exist without the aid of government. The 
savages therefore break themselves into small 
ones. The territories of the Powhatan confede- 
racy south of the Potomac, comprehended about 
8000 square miles, 30 tribes, and 2400 hundred 
warriors. Captain Smith tells us, that within 
60 miles of Jamestown were 5000 people, of 
whom 1500 were warriors. From this we find 
the proportion of their warriors to their whole 
inhabitants was as 3 to 10. The Powhatan 


*See Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 
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confederacy then would consist of about 8,000 
inhabitants, which was one for every square 
mile; being about the twentieth part of our 
present population in the same territory, and the 
hundreth of that of the British Islands. The 
numbers of some of them are stated as they 
were in the year 1669, when an attempt was 
made by the Assembly to enumerate them. 
Probably the enumeration is imperfect, and in 
some measure conjectural, and that a further 
search into the records would furnish many more 
particulars. What would be the melancholy 
sequel of their history, may, however, be 
augured from the census of 1669, by which we 
discover that the tribes therein mentioned and 
enumerated, were, in the space of 62 years re- 
duced to about one-third of their former number. 
Spirituous liquors, the small pox, war, and an 
abridgment of territory, to a people who lived 
principally on the spontaneous productions of 
nature, had committed great havoc among them. 
That the lands of this country (Virginia,) were 
taken from them by conquest, is not so general 
a truth as issupposed. We find in our histo- 
ries and records, repeated proofs of purchase 
which cover a considerable part of the lower 
country, and many more would doubtless be 
found on further search. The upper country, 
we know, has been acquired altogether by pur- 
chases made in the most unexceptionable form, 
westward of all these tribes, beyond the moun- 
tains, and extending to the great lakes on the 
Massamones, a most powerful confederacy, who 
harassed unremittingly the Powhatans and Man- 
nahoars. These were probably the ancestors 
of the tribes known at present by the name 
of the Six Natious. Very little can now be dis- 
covered of the subsequent history of these tribes 
severally. The Chickalaminies removed about 
1661 to Mattapony river. Their chicf, with one 
of each of the tribes of the Pamunkies and Mat- 
tahonys, attended the meeting at Albany, in 
1685; this seems to be the last chapter in their 
history. The Monecans and their friends, better 
known latterly by the name of Tuscaroras, were 
probably connected with the Massawonais, or 
Five Nations; for though we are told that their 
languages were so different that the interven- 
tion of interpreters was necessary between them, 
yet we also learn that the Erigas, a nation for- 
merly inhabiting the Ohio, were of the same 
original stock with the Five Nations, and that 
they partook also of the Tuscarora language. 
Their dialects might, by long separation, have 
become so unlike as to be unintelligible to each 
other. We know, that in 1712, the Five Na- 
tions received the Tuscaroras in their confede- 
racy, and made them the Sixth Nation. All the 
nations of Indians in North America, lived in 
the hunter’s state, and depended for subsistence 
on hunting, fishing, and the spontaneous fruit 
of the earth, and a kind of grain, which was 
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planted and gathered by the women, and is now 
known by the name of Indian corn. Long po- 
tatoes, pumpkins, and squashes of various kinds’ 
were also found in use among them. They had 
no flocks, herds, or tamed animals of any kind. 
Their government a kind of patriarchal confede- 
racy. Every town or family has a chief, who is 
distinguished by a particular title, and whom we 
commonly call “* Sachem.” The several towns 
or families that compose the tribes have a chief 
who presides over it, and the several tribes com- 
posing a nation have a chief who presides over 
the whole nation. Those chiefs are generally 
men advanced in age, and distinguished for their 
prudence and abilities in council; the matters 
which merely regard a town or family, are settled 
by the chief and principal men of the town, 
those which regard a tribe such as the appoint- 
ment of head warriors or captains, and settling 
differences between tribes and families, are reg- 
ulated at a meeting of the chiefs from the differ- 
ent towns; and those which regard the whole 
nation, such as making war, concluding peace, or 
forming alliances with the neighboring nations. 
are deliberated and determined in a national 
council, composed of the chiefs of the tribes, at- 
tended by their bead warriors, and a number of 
chiefs from the towns, who are his counsellors. 
In every town, there is a council house, where 
the chiefs and men of the town assemble when 
occasion requires, and consult what is proper to 
be done. — tribe has a fixed place for the 
chief of the towns to meet and consult on the 
business of the tribe. And in every nation, 
there is what they call the central council house, 
or council fire, where the chiefs of the several 
tribes, with the principal warriors, convene to 
consult and determine on their national affairs. 
When any matter is proposed in the national! 
council, it is common for the chiefs of the seve- 
ral tribes to consult thereon apart with their 
counsellors,and when they have agreed, to deliver 
the opinion of the tribe ut the national council. 
And as their government seems to rest wholly 
on persuasion, they endeavor by mutual conces- 
sions to obtain unanimity. Such is the govern- 
ment that still exists among the Indian nations 
bordering on the United States. To the north- 
ward of these, there was another powerful nation, 
which occupied the country from the head of 
the Chesapeake Bay, up to the Kittitinny 
mountain, and as far eastward as Connecticut 
river, comprehending that part of New York, 
which lies between the Highlands and the ocean. 
All the State of New Jersey, that part of Penn- 
sylvania which is watered below the range of 
Kittitinny Mountains, by the rivers or streams 
falling into the Delaware, and the County of 
New Castle, in the State of Delaware as far as 
Duck Creck. It is to be observed that nations 
of Indians distinguish their countries one from 
another, by natural boundaries, such as ranges 
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of mountains or streams of water. But as the 
heads of rivers frequently interlock or approach 
near to each other, as those who live upon a stream 
claim the country watered by it, they often en- 
croached on each other, and this was a constant 
source of war between the different nations. 


(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 19, 1862. 


There are few positions in which the old 
adage, “ many men of many minds,” is so veri- 
fied as in the experience of editors of periodi- 
cals. This diversity of sentiment would occa- 
sion no inconvenience, were it not that some, 
and we willingly acknowledge they are the 
fewest number, seem to require that the paper 
they take should be the organ only of their own 
peculiar views. This might be curiously ex- 
emplified were we to publish some of the com- 
munications we constantly receive, which, if 
acted upon, would banish much of the matter 
from our pages, and make our path so narrow, 
that it could not be trodden at all. One friend 
is unwilling to give the paper his support if it 
contains any items of information as to the war 
now waging; while others express regret at 
their discontinuance, as it was their most re- 
liable means of information. A friend takes 
exception at our having published the action 
taken by the Government and benevolent 
individuals in regard to the “nation’s freed- 
men,” at Port Royal, and other places, and 
thinks the best mode of advancing our tes- 
timonies is by silence as regards every act of 
the administration; while another thinks our 
paper but “milk and water,” if we do not 
notice everything that has a bearing on the in- 
terests of our common humanity, and by which 
our principles and testimonies may be held up 
to view. One thinks we have too much sci- 
entific matter; another that we have too many 
Friends’ journals. One or two friends have 
expressed uneasiness that in some of our se- 
lect pieces the plural language, and the heathen 
names of the months and days, are used. In 
regard to the latter objection, the alternative is, 
either to reject what is really excellent—to put 
into the mouths of individuals language they 
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never used, or to take the piece with the ob- 
jectionable words; when the article has suffi- 
cient merit we take the last alternative, believ- 
ing “The body (truth) is more than raiment,” 
(words.) 

- One province of those who conduct periodi- 
cals, and particularly those devoted to the inte- 
rests of a religious body, should be to harmo- 
nize those diversities of view in regard to par- 
ticulars, which, constituted as we are, are found 
among those who are yet united upon the main 
question ; their labors may thus tend to prevent 
that narrowness which is the result of looking 
at subjects entirely from our own point of view. 
We cannot fully conform to the golden rule of 
doing to others as we would they should do to us, 
unless we cultivate habitually, trust and confi- 
dence in each other; a disposition that does 
not easily admit the idea that others are dis- 
posed to lay waste the testimonies we hold as a 
Society, because they may differ from us as to 
the best means of carrying them out. 

Our readers will have gathered from these 
remarks, that we shall continue to exercise our 
best judgment as to the articles admitted ; and 
we desire them to remember that the promotion 
of truth, as it is understood and held by the So- 
ciety of Friends, is our only object, however 
imperfectly we may manifest it. 


ed 


Tue Proposep Scnoort.—The approach of 
our Yearly Meeting, again recalls the sub- 
ject of the proposed Boarding School, which 
has claimed a share of the thoughts of many 
Friends for the past eighteen months. The lively 
interest displayed at the meeting of the friends 
of the measure held during the Yearly Meeting 
week of last year, was very encouraging. 
Though all felt that the time then was very unfa- 
vorable for raising money, and amid the discour- 
agementsand uncertainty thrown over the future 
by the cloud of civil strife, then at its darkest, 
there seemed scarcely room to hope that the 
object could be accomplished ; yet, so important 
was the concern regarded, that an adjournment 
was effected with the confident hope that, by an- 
other year, a plan might be inaugurated which 
would lead to the ultimate accomplishment of 
the object. In reviewing the previous efforts 
for raising funds, it has appeared that too much 
importance was attached to obtaining large sub- 
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scriptions from the wealthy ; these, however de- 
sirable, are not absolutely necessary. If every 
Friend in the thtee Yearly Meetings of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Baltimore, who can 
afford to become a shareholder, will do so, we 
shall be able to make a beginning, and may leave 
the accumulation of further capital to the spon- 
taneous donations and bequests of those who feel 
their responsibility as stewards of a superabund- 
ance of this world’s goods. 

The origin of this concern appears to have 
been mainly connected with the great want of 
competent teachers of youth in our religious 
Society, a want experienced, perhaps, in most 
neighborhood schools, and increasing with the 
constantly augmenting demand for a higher 
standard of education. The science of our times 
cannot be taught by the crude systems which 
grew up before railroads or telegraphs, nor can 
the mind be trained for the work of our won- 
derfully progressive age and country by the un- 
thinking process of. memorizing facts, which 
constituted the chief part of a common school 
education thirty years ago. 


To meet the requirements of an age rapidly 
progressing in science and practical knowledge, 
we want a system of education extended to every 
village and neighborhood school, which shall 
develope in the forming mind of the young the 
utmost capacities for originality of thought 


and observation. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that primary schools do not call for a high 
grade of capacity in the teacher. We have re- 
peatedly endeavored in the Intelligencer to 
point out the fallacy of this prevailing idea. The 
initial step in education is the most important. 
Who does not recognize the fact in relation to 
the moral impressions produced on the mind of 
the child? The sooner the mother plants the 
seeds of virtue and religion, or we should rather 
say, the sooner she begins to nurture the innate 
love of truth and goodness in her child, the 
more sure will she be of a beautiful and health- 
ful growth as life advances; so with the seeds 
of intellectual growth; we cannot begin too early 
to plant, and water, and weed this garden of 
promise, nor can we be too well fitted for this 
delicate charge by previous culture ourselves. 
What we have thus said of teachers applies 
equally well to mothers upon whom so large a 
share of the training of the young depends. 
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Hundreds of those for whom this school was 
originally projected must grow past the age 
when it can be of direct and immediate use to 
them, before, by the utmost zeal and dispatch, 
it can go into operation. Let us neglect it no 
longer; but when the approaching meeting on 
the subject occurs, let us individually be found 
ready to enter on the work of establishing a 
Friends’ school which shall be in advance of 
those already existing, in all the qualifications 
for the thorough physical, intellectual, and 
moral training of those who are ere long to take 
our places in the sphere of active life. 


———499 


Diep, at her residence’ in Harford County, Md., on 
the 17th of 2d mo., 1862, Saran WarNER, & minister 
of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 81st year of 
her age. She had been for many years too feeble to 
mingle with her friends in social worship, but her 
beautiful example of simplicity and meekness, her 
unvarying kindness and her Christian fortitude made 
her home a “loved retreat” for a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends, which included members of differ- 
ent religious societies ; all acknowledging the influ- 
ence of her meek and quiet spirit, and testifying their 
admiration of her blameless life. She was very 
thoughtful of the poor, ministering to their necessi- 
ties with a generous hand; but that more exalted 
charity described by the Apostle, which suffereth 
long, and is kind, envieth not; vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth, was exemplified by herin a remarkable degree. 
For some weeks previous to her close, her memory 
was much impaired, and even her beloved children 
who were in constant attendance upon her, were 
often not recognized, yet her mind was ever clear in 
regard to that spiritual home to which she was hast- 
ening; and her readiness to go was frequently ex- 
pressed. 

——, on the 14th of 2d mo., 1862, at his residence 
near Union Bridge, Md., Witt1am Suepuern, aged 76 
years. He bore the suffering attendant on his dis- 
ease, (an affection of the spine,) with patience, resig- 
nation and cheerfulness. He was a man of more 
than ordinary mental endowments, possessed of 
strong reasoning faculties, sound and correct judg- 
ment, and was consulted by his neighbors and 
friends on many vital and important subjects. For 
honesty and integrity of character, he had few if any 
superiors in our community. His remains were in- 
terred in the burial ground at Pipe Creek meeting- 
house, on the 16th. 

——, at his residence in Henrietta, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., on the 5th inst., Jacos Pounp, in the 76th year 
of his age; for many years past a member of Ro- 
chester Monthly Meeting. 

, Near Peekskill, N. Y., 10th mo. 29th, 1861, 
Hannan, wife of Caleb Pierce, aged 73 years. 

, Below Peekskill, 11th month 20th, 1861, 
Evupsemia D., wife of Isaiah Travis, in the 70th year 
of his age. 

, on Second-day afternoon, the 14th inst., 
George M. Justice, in the 70th year of his age, an 
Elder of Green st. Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——,in Wilmington, Del., on Ist day the 6th of 
4th mo. 1862, Axn Bassett, in the 71st year of her age. 
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LOST ARTS. 


And in regard to colors, we are far behind 
the ancients. None of the colors in the Egypt- 
ian painting of thousands of years ago are in 
the least faded, except the green. The Tyrian 
purple of the entombed city of Pompeii is as 
fresh to-day as it was three thousand years ago. 
Some of the stucco, painted centuries before the 
Christian era, broken up and mixed, revealed 
its original lustre. And yet we pity the igno- 
rance of the dark-skinned children of the an- 
cient Egypt. The colors upon the walls of 
Nero’s Festal Vault are as fresh as if painted 
yesterday. So is the cheek of the Egyptian 

rince who was contemporaneous with Solomon, 
and Cleopatra, at whose feet Caesar laid the 
riches of his empire. 

And in regard to metals. The edges of the 
stones of the obelisks of Egypt, and of the an- 
cient walls of Rome, are as sharp as if but hewn 
yesterday. And the stones still remain so close- 
ly fitted, and their seams, laid with mortar, can- 
not be penetrated with the edge of a pen-knife. 
And their surface is exceedingly hard—so hard 
that when the French artists engraved two lines 
upon an obelisk brought from Egypt, they de- 
stroyed, in the tedious task, many sets of the best 
tools which could be manufactured. And yet 
these ancient monuments are traced all over 
with inscriptions placed upon them in olden 
time. This with other facts of striking charac- 
ter, proves that they were far more skilled in 
metals than we are. Quite recently it is record- 
ed that, when an American vessel was on the 
shores of Africa, a son of that benighted region 
made, from an iron hoop, a knife superior to 
any on board of the vessel, and another a sword 
of Damascus excellence from a piece of iron. 

Ventilation is deemed a very modern art. 
But this is not the fact; for apertures, unques- 
tionably made for the purpose of ventilation, are 
found in the Pyramid Tomb of Egypt. Yes, 
thousands of years ago, the barbarous Pagans 
went so far as to ventilate their tombs, while we 
yetscarcely know how to ventilate our houses.— 
Wendell Phillips. 


—-——-~em 


MOUNTAIN PICTURES. 
II. 
MONADNOCK FROM WACHUSET. 


I would I were a painter, for the sake 
Of a sweet picture, and of her who led, 
A fitting guide, with light, but reverent tread, 
Into that mountain mystery! First a lake 
Tinted with sunset ; next the wavy lines 
Of far receding hills; and yet more far, 
Monadnock lifting from his night of pines 
His rosy forehead to the evening star. 
Beside us, purple-zoned, Wachuset laid 
His head against the West, whose warm light made 
__ His aureole; and o’er him, sharp and clear, 
Like a shaft of lightning in mid launching stayed, 


A single level cloud-line, shone upon 

By the fierce glances of the sunken sun, 

Menaced the darkness with its golden spear! 

So twilight deepened round us. Still and black 
The great woods climbed the mountain at our back ; 
And on their skirts, where yet the lingering day 

On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 

The brown old farm-house like a bird’s nest hung, 
With home life sounds the desert air was stirred : 
The bleat of sheep along the hill we heard, 

The bucket splashing in the cool, sweet well, 
The pasture-bars that clattered as they fell ; 
Dogs barked, fowls fluttered, cattle lowed ; the gate 
Of the barnyard creaked beneath the merry weight 
Of sun-brown children, listening, while theyswung, 
The welcome sound of supper-call to hear ; 
And down the shadowy lane, in tinklings clear, 
The pastoral curfew of the cow-bell rung. 
Thus soothed and pleased, our backward path 
took, . 
Praising the farmer’s home. He only spake, 
Looking into the sunset o’er the lake, 
Like one to whom the far-off is most near: 
“ Yes, most folks think it has a pleasant look; 
I love it for ny good old mother’s sake, 
Who lived and died here in the peace of God!” 

The lesson of his words we pondered o’er, 

As silently we turned the eastern flank 

Of the mountain, where its shadow deepest sank, 
Doubling the night along the rugged road: 

We felt that man was more than his abode— 

The inward life than nagure’s raiment more ; 
And the warm sky, the sundown-tinted hill, 

The forest and the lake, seemed dwarfed and dim 
Before the saintly soul, whose human will 

Meekly in the Eternal footsteps trod, 
Making her homely toil and household ways 
An earthly echo of the song of praise, 
Swelling from angel lips and harps of seraphim ! 


—Altlantic Monthly. Joun G. WuitTizr. 
—_———~<0——___— 


“T, EVEN I, AM HE THAT COMFORTETH YOU.” 


Tsatau li. 11. 


Sweet is the solace of Thy love, 
My heavenly Friend, to me, 

While, through the hidden way of faith, 
I journey home with Thee, 

Learning by quiet thankfulness, 
As a dear child to be. 


Though, from the shadow of Thy peace, 
My feet would often stray, 

Thy mercy follows all my steps, 
And will not turn away; 

Yea, Thou wilt comfort me at last, 
As none beneath Thee may. 


we 


Oft, in a dark and lonely place, 
I hush my hastened breath, 

To hear the comfortable words 
Thy loving Spirit saith ; 

And feel my safety in Thy hand 
From every kind of death. 


Oh, there is nothing in the world 
To weigh against Thy will ; 

E’en the dark times I dread the most 
Thy covenant fulfil ; 

And when the pleasant morning dawns 
I find Thee with me still. 


No other comforter I need, 
If Thou, O Lord be mine ; 

Thy rod will bring my spirits low, 
Thy fire my heart refine, 
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And cause me pain that none can heal 
By other love than Thine. 


Then, in the secret of my soul, 
Though hosts my peace invade,— 
Though through a waste and weary land 
My lonely way be made,— 
Thou, even Thou, wilt comfort me, 
I need not be afraid. 


Still, in the solitary place 
I would awhile abide, 

Till with the solace of Thy love, 
My heart is satisfied, 

And all my hopes of happiness 
Stay calmly at Thy side, 


Anna Letitia Waring. 
——— +-~ee 
THE AILANTHUS SILK-WORM. 
THIA.) 
BY JOHN G. MORRIS. 


Extract from Second Report of Philip T. Tyson, State 


Agricultural Chemist to the House of Delegates of 
Maryland. 


(BOMBYX CYN- 


It is well known that 
for ages past the Chinese 
have employed a coarser 
species of silk than that 
furnished by the Mulber- 
ry worm for the clothing 
of the poorer class of peo- 


ple and for other fabrics, 

and that it is of so dura- 

ble a character that the 

same garments manufac- 

tured of it are often worn 

by the second generation. 

This worm has been re- 

cently introduced into 

France, where it has ex- 

cited an extraordinary in- 

terest among the higher classes of society, and 

even secured the favorable attention of the Em- 

peror himself. It is considered by competent 

judges to be a new source of wealth to the man- 

ufacturing industry of the country and of econ- 

omy to the people. More than three hundred 

persons, most of whom are members of the Im- 

perial Society of Acclimation, and numbers of 

others, are now successfully engaged in rearing 

the worm. The Emperor himself has granted 

the use of some parts of his several farms for the 

cultivation of the Ailanthus, on which this in- 

sect feeds. The experiments of acclimation 

have every where succeeded, and the produce 

of silk has been abundant and of a very excel- 

lent quality. The cultivators are greatly en- 

couraged to prosecute the work on a still larger 

scale, and it will not be long before thousands 

of persons in France and Algeria will be en- 
gaged in- this profitable and useful business. 

It was only toward the middle of the 18th 

century, that is, about 120 years ago, that we 
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find the subject of this silk-worm first mentioned 
in the writings of missionaries. Father d’Incar- 
ville seems to be the first who mentioned it in a 
memoir on wild silk worms, written about the 
year 1770, in answer to questions which the 
French Government and several learned men 
had addressed to him. 

In 1760 or 1765 d’ Ailbentore the younger, in 
awork entitled Planches d’ histoire nat. elumines, 
vol. x., pl. 42, Ins., gave atolerably correct figure 
of this Bombyx, which he called Le Croissant, 
from the transparent acerated lunules in the form 
of a cross on the wings. 

But it was only in 1773 that it was designat- 
ed by the scientific name of Bombyx Cynthia, 
which should be retained, and which was first 
given to it by Drury, in J//ustrations of Natural 
History, vol. ii. p. 1, pl. vi. fig. 2. 

Cramer in 1779, and Olivier in 1799, and 
other authors, figured and described it under the 
same name, and no one doubted that it was the 
famous wild Chinese silk-worm so well indicated 
by Father d’Incarville, but no person in Europe 
knew its caterpillar nor the plant on which it 
fed, nor its cocoon. 


In 1804 the English botanist, Roxbury, in the 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society of London, 
vol. vi. p. 42, pl. iii. designated another species, 
very similar to the preceding, which is domes- 
ticated in Hindoostan, and feeds on the leaves 
of Ricinus (Palma Christi.) In form and color 
it nearly resembles the B. Cynthia, and Rox- 
bury confounded the two. He has given very 
interesting details of the Bombyx of the Palma 
Christi, its caterpillar, cocoon and silk, consid- 
ering it as the true Bombyx of China, and all 
the entomologists adopted his opinion. 

It was only in 1857 that M. Guerin de Men- 
eville, the eminent French naturalist, showed 
the distinct specific character of the two, by a 
scientific comparison of numerous specimens. 
The name of Roxbury’s insect is now known as 
B. (Attacus) Arrindia. 

Europe’ owes the B. (Attacus) Cynthia to 
Father Fantoni, a Piedmontese missionary in 
the province of Han- Tung, who sent some living 
cocoons to his friends in Turin, in November, 
1856. 

These cocoons produced the butterfly in May, 
1857. Fecundated eggs were laid in June, 
which were hatched some days afterwards. Fa- 
ther Fantoni had not, however, informed his 
friends on what the worms fed, but as portions 
of the leaves, which still covered some of the 
cocoons, had the greatest resemblance to the Ail- 
anthus, they gave some to the caterpillars, 
which greedily devoured them. Here wasa 
great point gained. 

M. Guerin de Meneville was at Turin at this 
time, and obtained several of the cocoons, which 
he carefully conveyed to France, from which 
and other cocoons, subsequently received, he 
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and his co-laborers have since procured hundreds 
of thousands of caterpillars which have spun 
their cocoons as in their native country, so that 
the insect is perfectly acclimated in France, and 
that distinguished gentleman has the honor of 
having first introduced it into that country, and 
thus has opened a new and fruitful source of 
wealth and comfort. He has demonstrated that 
this insect can be reared in France at little ex- 
pense, and that those who devcte a small portion 
of time to it will gain a rich remuneration. 

At atime when silk, in consequence of the 
malady of the mulberry tree and of its silk-worm 
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It will secure for all classes of society solid, 
comfortable and low-priced articles of apparel. 
The above isa summary of the results of 
three years’ experience in France, in producing 
the Ailantine, as the French call this textile 
material. During this period millions of co- 
coons have sprung from the few that M. Gue- 
rin de Meneville introduced into France from 
Turin in 1857, and it is fairly established as a 
branch of productive industry. One gentleman 
alone, the Comte Lamotte de Baracee, raised 
300,000 cocoons during the summer of 1860. 
The results of 1861 have not yet reached me. 


in Europe, is becoming more and more scarce , More than a year ago at least one establishment 
and dear, when the production of cotton will | existed in Paris for the purchase of the Ailan- 
most probably decline, when the prices of pro- | tine, which is eagerly desired by the sitk manu- 
visions are rapidly advancing, the discovery of | facturers of Lyons, so that a market is already 
a textile material, which can be produce: on; opened for it. ° 


our soil in great quantities, and at a low price, 
should be considered a fortunate event. 

It is demonstrated that the silk furnished by 
the Bombyx Cynthia, which lives in the open 
air on the Ailanthus, combines all these condi- 
tions. 

The Ailanthus is of easy culture, it grows 
everywhere, even in the sand and the most in- 
fertile soil, where nothing else that is profitable 
can be raised. 

When once planted it cannot be destroyed, 
so rapid and vigorous is its growth. 

The silk-worm which feeds on its leaves is 
not less vigorous and enduring, neither wind, 
nor rain, nor anything else can make it quit the 
leaf it is devouring, nor the cocoon it is spmning" 

The open air is necessary to it; it wants no 
costly nursery house ; it lives on the tree itself, 
not on gathered leaves, and requires no manual 
labor and very little care. 

The silk which it produces is less brilliant 
than that of the mulberry worm, but it is strong 
more durable, and easily takes colors. It isa 
kind of raw silk, and holds a middle place be- 
tween wool and silk. 

Produced in the open air, and nearly without 
expense, this material, which is called Ailantine, 
will be of a very low price ; it will serve for the 
fabrication of various articles of clothing. 

The Ailantine will be the silk of the middle 
classes ; it will not interfere with the silk of the 
mulberry, which will continue to be the silk of 
luxury. 

The principal advantages resulting from the 
cultivation of the Ailanthus and its silk-worm 
can be thus summed up. 

Grounds uncultivated, and of little value, can 
be brought into use and rendered productive. 

A very remunerative product can be obtained 
with little expense and labor. 

It will supply the deficiency of silk. 

It will diminish the importation of cotton. 

It will produce on our own soil what we now 
get from abroad in exchange for our gold. 


It is found that it can be readily spun with 
machinery similar to that used for cotton, and it 
| is worked into fabrics either alone or in ccni- 
: bination with cotton, flax or wool. 
| In taking climate into consideration we have 
ly right to expect the Ailanthus worm to succeed 
even better with us than in France. The Em- 
pire of China and the United States happen to 
| beembraced within the same parallels of latitude, 
and the climates of both countries are very sim- 
ilar, whilst the climates of France and the rest 
of Western Europe differ materially from those 
of China and our own country. 
We know that the Ailanthus is completely 
naturalized and grows most luxuriantly in < 


7 


won 
the poorest and driest soils, end no plant can be 
‘more cheaply raised. 

The London Gardener's Chronicle states that 
Count Lambert, the great land proprietor of 
Odessa, on the Black Sea, after having failed 
fur sixteen yeurs in fixing the blowing sands on 


, | his estate, at last succeeded perfectly with the 


Ailanthus. M. Guerin de Meneville informs 
“that measures are now being taken to intro- 
duce the Ailanthus silk among the plantations.” 

Since Dr. Morris has directed his attention 
to this subject he is satistied that we have at 
least three native species of Bombyx, whore 
silk the doctor believes will prove available. 
The cocoons are much larger than those made 
by the Chinese insect, and the worm is equa!ly 
rustic and adapted to living in the open air. 
They are by no means particular as to the kind 
of leaves they feed on, being well satisfied with 
those of the brier, and of the oak and other 
kinds of trees. 

The doctor, who feels a deep interest in the 
matter, has secured a large number of cocoons, 
with which he and others will experiment du- 
ring the coming summer, especially in regard 
to the cheapest mode of supplying them with 
food. 


There is no doubt whatever of the great in- 
dustrial value of the Ailantine silk, especially 
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And cause me pain that none can heal 
By other love than Thine. 


Then, in the secret of my soul, 
Though hosts my peace invade,— 
Though through a waste and weary land 
My lonely way be made,— 
Thou, even Thou, wilt comfort me, 
I need not be afraid. 


Still, in the solitary place 
I would awhile abide, 

Till with the solace of Thy love, 
My heart is satisfied, 

And all my hopes of happiness 
Stay calmly at Thy side, 


Anna Letitia Waring. 


——__>-~08——- ______ 


THE AILANTHUS SILK-WORM. 
THIA.) 


(BOMBYX CYN- 


BY JOHN G. MORRIS. 


Extract from Second Report of Philip T. Tyson, State 


Agricultural Chemist to the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, 


It is well known that 
for ages past the Chinese 
have employed a coarser 
species of silk than that 
furnished by the Mulber- 
ry worm for the clothing 
of the poorer class of peo- 
ple and for other fabrics, 
and that it is of so dura- 


ble a character that the 
same garments manufac- 
tured of it are often worn 
by the second generation. 

This worm has been re- 


cently introduced into 
France, where it has ex- 
cited an extraordinary in- 
terest among the higher classes of society, and 
even secured the favorable attention of the Em- 
peror himself. It is considered by competent 
judges to be a new source of wealth to the man- 
ufacturing industry of the country and of econ- 
omy to the people. More than three hundred 
persons, most of whom are members of the Im- 
perial Society of Acclimation, and numbers of 
others, are now successfully engaged in rearing 
the worm. The Emperor himself has granted 
the use of some parts of his several farms for the 
cultivation of the Ailanthus, on which this in- 
sect feeds. The experiments of acclimation 
have every where succeeded, and the produce 
of silk has been abundant and of a very excel- 
lent quality. The cultivators are greatly en- 
couraged to prosecute the work on a still larger 
scale, and it will not be long before thousands 
of persons in France and Algeria will be en- 
gaged in this profitable and useful business. 
It was only toward the middle of the 18th 
century, that is, about 120 years ago, that we 
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find the subject of this silk-worm first mentioned 
in the writings of missionaries. Father d’Incar- 
ville seems to be the first who mentioned it in a 
memoir on wild silk worms, written about the 
year 1770, in answer to questions which the 
French Government and several learned men 
had addressed to him. 

In 1760 or 1765 d’ Ailbentore the younger, in 
awork entitled Planches d’ histoire nat. elumines, 
vol. x., pl. 42, Ins., gave atolerably correct figure 
of this Bombyx, which he called Le Croissant, 
from the transparent acerated lunules in the form 
of a cross on the wings. 

But it was only in 1773 that it was designat- 
ed by the scientific name of Bombyx Cynthia, 
which should be retained, and which was first 
given to it by Drury, in ///ustrations of Natural 
History, vol. ii. p. 1, pl. vi. fig. 2. 

Cramer in 1779, and Olivier in 1799, and 
other authors, figured and described it under the 
same name, and no one doubted that it was the 
famous wild Chinese silk-worm so well indicated 
by Father d’Incarville, but no person in Europe 
knew its caterpillar nor the plant on which it 
fed, nor its cocoon. 


In 1804 the English botanist, Roxbury, in the 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society of London, 
vol. vi. p. 42, pl. iii. designated another species, 
very similar to the preceding, which is domes- 
ticated in Hindoostan, and feeds on the leaves 
of Ricinus (Palma Christi.) In form and color 
it nearly resembles the B. Cynthia, and Rox- 
bury confounded the two. He has given very 
interesting details of the Bombyx of the Palma 
Christi, its caterpillar, cocoon and silk, consid- 
ering it as the true Bombyx of China, and all 
the entomologists adopted his opinion. 

It was only in 1857 that M. Guerin de Men- 
eville, the eminent French naturalist, showed 
the distinct specific character of the two, by a 
scientific comparison of numerous specimens. 
The name of Roxbury’s insect is now known as 
B. (Attacus) Arrindia. 

Europe owes the B. (Attacus) Cynthia to 
Father Fantoni, a Piedmontese missionary in 
the province of Han- Tung, who sent some living 
cocoons to his friends in Turin, in November, 
1856. 

These cocoons produced the butterfly in May, 
1857. Fecundated eggs were laid in June, 
which were hatched some days afterwards. Fa- 
ther Fantoni had not, however, informed his 
friends on what the worms fed, but as portions 
of the leaves, which still covered some of the 
cocoons, had the greatest resemblance to the Ail- 
anthus, they gave some to the caterpillars, 
which greedily devoured them. Here wasa 
great point gained. 

M. Guerin de Meneville was at Turin at this 
time, and obtained several of the cocoons, which 
he carefully conveyed to France, from which 
and other cocoons, subsequently received, he 
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and his co-laborers have since procured hundreds 
of thousands of caterpillars which have spun 
their cocoons as in their native country, so that 
the insect is perfectly acclimated in France, and 
that distinguished gentleman has the honor of 
having first introduced it into that country, and 
thus has opened a new and fruitful source of 
wealth and comfort. He has demonstrated that 
this insect can be reared in France at little ex- 
pense, and that those who devcte a small portion 
of time to it will gain a rich remuneration. 

At atime when silk, in consequence of the 
malady of the mulberry tree and of its silk-worm 
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It will secure for all classes of society solid, 
comfortable and low-priced articles of apparel. 

The above isa summary of the results of 
three years’ experience in France, in producing 
the Ailantine, as the French call this textile 
‘material. During this period millions of co- 
coons have sprung from the few that M. Gue- 
rin de Meneville introduced into France from 
Turin in 1857, and it is fairly established as a 
branch of productive industry. One gentleman 
alone, the Comte Lamotte de Baracee, raised 
300,000 cocoons during the summer of 1860. 
The results of 1861 have not yet reached me. 


in Europe, is becoming more and more scarce , More than a year ago at least one establishment 


and dear, when the production of cotton will 
most probably decline, when the prices of pro- 
visions are rapidly advancing, the discovery of 
a textile material, which can be produce: on 
our soil in great quantities, and at a low price, 
should be considered a fortunate event. 

It is demonstrated that the silk furnished by 
the Bombyx Cynthia, which lives in the open 
air on the Ailanthus, combines all these condi- 
tions. 


The Ailanthus is of easy culture, it grows 
everywhere, even in the sand and the most in- 


existed in Paris for the purchase of the Ai/an- 


tine, which is eagerly desired by the sitk manu- 


| facturers of Lyons, so that a market is already 


opened for it. 
It is found that it can be readily spun with 
machinery similar to that used for cotton, and it 
| is worked into fabrics either alone or in ccni- 
; bination with cotton, flax or wool. 


' 


In taking climate into consideration we have 


a right to expect the Ailanthus worm to succeed 
| even better with us than in France. The Em- 
pire of China and the United States happen to 


fertile soil, where nothing else that is profitable ; be embraced within the same parallels of latitude, 


can be raised. 

When once planted it cannot be destroyed, 
so rapid and vigorous is its growth. 

The silk-worm which feeds on its leaves is 
not less vigorous and enduring, neither wind, 
nor rain, nor anything else can make it quit the 
leaf it is devouring, nor the cocoon it is spmning 

The open air is necessary to it; it wants no 
costly nursery house ; it lives on the tree itself, 
not on gathered leaves, and requires no manual 
labor and very little care. 

The silk which it produces is less brilliant 
than that of the mulberry worm, but it is strong, 
more durable, and easily takes colors. It isa 
kind of raw silk, and holds a middle place be- 
tween wool and silk. 

Produced in the open air, and nearly without 
expense, this material, which is called Ailantine, 
will be of a very low price ; it will serve for the 
fabrication of various articles of clothing. 

The Ailantine will be the silk of the middle 
classes ; it will not interfere with the silk of the 
mulberry, which will continue to be the silk of 
luxury. 

The principal advantages resulting from the 
cultivation of the Ailanthus and its silk-worm 
can be thus summed up. 

Grounds uncultivated, and of little value, can 
be brought into use and rendered productive. 

A very remunerative product can be obtained 
with little expense and labor. 

It will supply the deficiency of silk. 

It will diminish the importation of cotton. 

It will produce on our own soil what we now 
get from abroad in exchange for our gold. 


and the climates of both countries are very sim- 
ilar, whilst the climates of France and the rest 
of Western Europe differ materially from those 
of China and our own country. . 

We know that the Ailanthus is completely 
naturalized and grows most luxuriantly in even 
the poorest and driest soils, znd no plant can be 

‘more cheaply raised. 

The London Gardener's Chronicle states that 
Count Lambert, the great land proprietor of 
Odessa, on the Black Sea, after having failed 
fur sixteen yeurs in fixing the blowing sands on 


,| his estate, at last succeeded perfectly with the 


Ailanthus. M. Guerin de Meneville intorms 
“that measures are now being taken to intro- 
duce the Ailanthus silk among the plantations.” 

Since Dr. Morris has directed his attention 
to this subject he is satisfied that we have at 
least three native species of Bombyx, whore 
silk the doctor believes will prove available. 
The cocoons are much larger than those made 
by the Chinese insect, and the worm is equally 
rustic and adapted to living in the open air. 
They are by no means particular as to the kind 
of leaves they feed on, being well zatisfied with 
those of the brier, and of the oak and other 
kinds of trees. 

The doctor, who feels a deep interest in the 
matter, has secured a large number of cocoons, 
with which he and others will experiment du- 
ring the coming summer, especially in regard 
to the cheapest mode of supplying them with 
food. 

There is no doubt whatever of the great in- 
dustrial value of the Ailantine silk, especialiy 
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for the purpose of being manufactured into 
clothing for the masses, which must be cheap 
as well as durable. 

The only labor required is the following : 

Ist. Toplant the Ailanthus either from the 
seed or using young plants. 

2d. To cut them down every spring. 

3d. . To keep the ground clean, and prevent 
the shoots from spreading by the cultivator or 
the plow. 

4th. As soon as the leaves appear in May, 
the eggs are to be exposed to the proper tem- 
perature fur hatching on small wooden trays, 
which are to be supported along the hedges. 

After this nothing further is to be done but 
to gather: the cocoons, (of which there are two 
crops a season,) and sell them. There is already 
a market for them in France, and there will 
soon be one with us. 

Mr. Juhn Feast, of Baltimore, has authorized 
me to state that he will furnish packets of Ail- 
anthus seeds gratuitously to those who may de- 
sire to prepare for raising the B. Cynthia. 


—_—_—_———-o 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


THIRD MONTH. 


1861. 


5 days. 


2 “i 


| 1862. 
Rain during some portion of} 

the 24 hours,........ Ssaeesoune ol 
Rain all or nearly ali day,..... 
Snow, including very slight 

falls....... © seecceece coe seece eeee 
Cloudy without storms, 
Clear, in the ordinary accep-| 

tation of the term,.....0....+6! ll 


6 days. 
3 “ 


“ 
“ 


6 
6 


10 « 


oe “ 


31 | 31 


1861. | 


1862. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


&C. 

Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital... 

Highest do. during month,| 74.50“ (5650 “ 

Lowest do do. do. 15.50% j25. % 

Rain during the month,.......| 3.92 inch./3.55 in. 

Deaths during the moutn, 
counting five current weeks| 
in each year. 


42.18 deg./40.25 deg. 


1447 


1432 


Average of the mean temperature of this| 
month, for the past seventy-three years,38.98 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire) 

period, 1859.........000 coibaaeniien ocnee svsees 48.25 
do. do. 1843 {30 


A striking uniformity between the month of 
this and of last year in almost everything, as 
above exhibited, is presented, except in the ex- 
tremes of temperature, the difference in which 
is strongly marked. 

On the evening of the 4th of the month of'| 
this year, our citizens were treated to a sublime 


Lowest & 


and gorgeous sight, aptly delineated in a jour- 
nal of the next day, which it may be well to 
preserve for future reference. 

“ Last evening, for sevgral hours, a rare and 
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beautiful spectacle was visible in the skies. The 
moon was shining in full lustre, and innumera- 
ble little white clouds were floating like billows 
upon a sea of air. Around the moon and form- 
ing a complete circle was a ‘lunar bow,’ com. 
posed of all the hues of the rainbow, though to 
fanciful and patriotic eyes the ‘red, white and 
blue’ were the most prominent. As the beauty 
of the night tempted great numbers of people® 
into the streets, the spectacle attracted much 
attention. This phenomenon is quite common 
in tropical climates, but it is rarely seen in such 
exquisite beauty in our lattitude.’— J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 3, 1862. 


" THE EAGLE’S Swoop. 

An eagle will only carry off such an object as 
he can seize in sweeping by. He will not descend 
to any spot of ground unless he can leave it 
again, describing the same bold curve by which 
he came. He will not risk being hemmed in with- 
in narrow limits. An open field is indispensa- 
ble to him for his tactics. The object must be 
freely exposed, or he will hardly venture to at- 
tempt making it his own. As a swallow rushes 
downward in a curve to catch the insects hover- 
ing over the pond, and upward again on high, 
in his flight describing an ellipse, so does the 
eagle, and thus only, sweep down to seize a lamb 
or other animal. It must be swept off the ground 
in full flight—it must be caught up at once with- » 
out any hindrance : there must be “ ample room 
and verge enough” for him to continue his 
sweeping flight, or the eagle will prefer not to 
break his fast, and will refrain from attempting 
that by which he may come to grief. Protec- 
tion is thus afforded many a creature that would 
otherwise never be safe from so formidable an 
enemy. A small bush is sufficient guard against 
his attack ; for he always takes heed not to ap- 
proach places where he may get his talons en- 
tangled, and be held fast, or not have sufficient 
space for the movements of his wings. But for 
this fear of getting into difficulty, he would feast 
oftener and fast more rarely than he does. It 
might seem that, with his keenness of vision and 
speedy locomotion, he need not long be in want 
of a meal ; that in ranging over an entire prin- 
cipality, or a dukedom, he surely wuld be able 
to find some game or other. And he doubtless 
does see enough that would suit his purpose 
well; but nothing exactly in the situation that 
makes it advisable for him to attempt to bear it 
off. There are lambs below in the meadow, but 
they have instinctively become aware of their 
impending danger, and have crowded together 
in one dense mass with the ewes outside; or 
they have all taken shelter beside a sloping 
bank, or beneath a tree, or alongside of a hedge. 
None of these positions suit the eagle. In the 
mountains the chamois do the same, or they 
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stand sideways, pressing close against the rock : 
here the eagle cannot get near them, for fear of 
injuring his wings. Sometime, too, they will 
take shelter around or under a large fragment 
of stone, determined to defend themselves to the 
last; but into a warfare of this sort the eagle 
has no intention of entering. Among those 
stones and clefts may lurk a danger he cannot 
sé and had not calculated on; so he leaves 
them, however unwillingly, to look elsewhere 
for a kid, in a situation so exposed that, without 
stop or stay, he may clutch it as he skims by 
within a foot of the ground. And so he often 
knows the pangs of hunger. It is only when 
driven to extremity that an eagle will descend 
upon the earth and battle with his prey. It is 
contrary to his instinct to doso. The air seems 
te be his peculiar element, and earth an uacon- 
genial spot, and, moreover, full of pitfalls : it is, 
too, rendered doubly dangerous by being the 
abode of man. Of him the eagle has, in com- 
mon with all wild animals, an insurmountable 
dread.— Forest Creatures. 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


The most gratifying item of news which we can 
publish this week, is the announcement that the bill 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia has passed both Houses of Congress, and only 
awaits the signature of President Lincoln to become a 
law. The President has approved the joint reso- 
lution which passed Congress a few days since, de- 
claring that the United States ought to co-operate, 
and afford pecuniary aid to any State which may in- 
augurate the abolition of slavery within its limits. 


New Bringe at NraGara Fatis.—A new bridge 
is to be built on the American side, leading to 
Goat Island. A draft of the bridge is already 
completed, plans and specifications have already 
been drawn, and the work is to be commenced at the 
earliest practicable moment. The question of title 
to the islands in the river, claimed as belonging to 
the Porter estate, is in dispute. It’is asserted that 
all the islands whick have never been surveyed, in 
the river near Goat Island, belong to the Govern- 
ment. 


The old charter of Connecticut, granted by CHARLES 
Il, and which was hidden in the Charter Oak at Hart- 
ford, will be two hundred years old on the 23d inst, 
The original parchment hangs in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Hartford. That charter fur- 
nished the basis of government in Connecticut until 
the year 1819, and relics of it are interwoven with the 
present State Constitution. 


Deatu oF one or Dr. Kanz’s Men.—Byron Potter, 
an employee of the Galena road in a responsible ca- 
pacity, died at Cottage Hill, aged 32 years. He was one 
of the last of the survivors of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Ex- 
pedition. He was a seaman on the Rescue, and a 
sharer in the eventful trials which she and her crew 
encountered.—Chicago Tribune. 


How To save A Drownina Persoy.—It may not be 
generally known that when a person is drowning, if 
heis taken by*the arm from behind, between the 
elbow and shoulder, he cannot touch the person at- 


tempting to save him, and whatever struggles he may 
make will only assist the person holding him in 
keeping his head above the water. A good swimmer 
can keep a man thus above the water for an hour. 
If seized anywhere else, the probability is that he 
will clutch the swimmer, and perhaps, as is often 
the case, both will be drowned. 


A number of gentlemen are about purchasing Ball 
Mountain, Vt., with a view of trying. to domesticate 
the moose. The entire base of the mountain is to be 
enclosed by a high fence. The object is to make the 
moose servicable in driving singly or by pairs. 


FOREIGN, 


A small steamer, the Favori, constructed for the 
surveillance of the oyster beds of the Mediterra- 
nean, has arrived from Toulon. This vessel con- 
tains a reservoir for receiving fish and mollusce, 
the reproduction of which, from the efforts of M. 
Coste, has given such brilliant results. That savant 
is new erganizing, on the.sea coast at Concernean 
(Finistere,) an immense basin for facilitating the 
study of different species of fish, with an aquarium, 
and a building for microscopic researches and dis- 
sections. 


The cotton produced in Cochin China is known 
to the cotton-growers by the term of “short silk,” 
and it is said to be of nearly as good quality as that 
grown at New Orleans. Its thread is long, soft and 
silky, and its color a clear white. Two million 
pounds weight have been exported from Lower Cochin 
China in one year, of which one half was sold at 
Saigon. The inhabitants do not favor the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, because they find it too laborious. 

The natives spin the greater part of what they 
grow for their own use, and convert it into cloth. 
In answer to inquiries made by the French Govern- 
ment, it is stated that the growth of cotton is not 
confined to one province in Cochin China; the soil 
of the entire country is suited to its cultivation. 


Extent or tHE Guir Stream.—The Swedish Gov- 
ernment last year sent a scientific expedition to 
Spitzbergen. It has returned to Troruss, whence it 
started, after having accomplished its mission very 
satisfactorily, in spite of the rigor of the weather. 
The old maps have been corrected ; fresh ports have 
been discovered and numerous experiments made, 
which have thrown fresh light on meteorology and 
natural history. It has been ascertained that ani- 
mal and vegetable life exists in the sea at the depth 
of 2500 hundred yards, and that the great current of 
the Atlantic Ocean, known by the name of the Gulf 
Stream, reaches as far as the coast of Spitzbergen ; 
pieces of broken wood, bottles, &c., have been found 
there. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Mgat.—The flour market continues 
very dull and prices are still weak. There is little 
shipping demand, and only a few hundred bbls. sold 
at $5 25 per barrel for superfine; $6 00a $6 50 
for extra family and fancy. Small sales to the 
trade ranging from our lowest quotations to 
$6 50 for common and fancy lots. Little doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. ‘The former is selling at 
$3 25, and the latter at $2 70. 

Grain.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 25 a $1 26 per bushel. Some 
small lots of white sold at $1 32 a 1 43 per bushel. 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at 70 cents. Corn is 
steady. Holders are asking for new yellow 54 cents 
in store, and 55c. afloat. Oats—Small sales of Pena- 
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sylvania at 35 and 36 cents. No sales of Barley and 
Malt. 

Sesps.—Cloverseed of choice quality is in demand 
at $5 00 a $5 25 per 64 pounds. Timothy is selling 
in lot at $2 12 and Flaxseed at $2 10 a $2 15 per 
bushel; Red Top $2 50 per sack. 


YHE BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
at Oswego Village, Duchess Co., N. Y., will 

begin its Summer Term on the 12th day of 5th mo., 
1862, and continue twenty weeks, with Amie Drury 
as Superintendent and Principal Teacher. 

The French Language, and Painting, and Drawing, 
will be taught by C. J. Haight. 

Terms $60 for 20 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance. 

Painting, Drawing, and French, extra. For circu- 
lars containing farther particulars, address 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor, 
Oswego Village, Duchess Co., N. Y 
4mo. 19th—6t. 


NHESTERFIELD ROARDING SCHUOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The forty-fourth (44th) session of this Institution, 
will commence on the 19th of 5th month next, and 
continue twenty weeks. 

For terms and other particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 


4th mo. 5th, 1862—3 mos. 
\ ] M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 

and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H 
Furness. 4th mo. 5th, 1862—6 m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY, 
Cuarves H. Manor takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sizth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jos Bixniyg 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &@ 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &v. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—1lyr. 


— AT LOW PRICES. 
FOR SPRING OF 1862. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Respectfully invite the attention of the public to 
their present immense stock, covering upwards of 

Five Hunprep Acrgs or Lanp, 
and embracing everything desirable in both 
FRUIT anp ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENTS, 


eS 


Grown in the best manner, and offered, either at 
wholesale or retail, at greatly reduced prices. 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail 
themselves of this opportunity, the like of which 
may not occur soon again. 

Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded 
on receipt of stamp for each, and all information as 
to prices, &c. promptly given on application. 

MUUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
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Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, L86!—ly. 
YATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
above Institution will commence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks. 
Terms per Session, . $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Prine p2i, 
Kennett Square. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—6t. 


NDERTAKING.—Wm. Heacockx, General Fur- 
nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Maetresses made and repaired. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 


1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
4th mo. 5—4t. 


\ JILL BE READY ina few days a new Essay on 
}¥ the Principles of Peace, as exemplified by the 
early Christians. Price, $3 per hundred, or 5 cts. 
for single copy. For sale by 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
4 mo. 12—3t. No. 17 and 19 S. 6th St. 
YRAHAM, EMLEN AND PASSMORE—SEEDS 
AND FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Our Garden and 

Field Seeds are selected with great care, and we 
can warrant them fresh and genuine. Farming Im- 
plements and Tools of all description. Garden and 
Horticultural Tools. A selection of the most ap- 
proved Mowing and Reaping Machineg in the countsy 
on the most liberal terms. Bone Dust and other re- 
liable manures from such factories only as can be 
trusted. 

Farmers and Gardeners are inveted to examine our 
stock whether they wish to purchase or not, 

GranaM, Emven anp Passmore, 
627 Market St., Philadelphia. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 





